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Saying this, he walked towards the man, and 
pointing a pocket pistol at his head, command- 
ed him on his life to retrace his steps. The fellow 
immediately turned upon his heels, and ran off as 
if a legion of devils were afterhim. ‘ Now,” said 
Sandoval to his friend, pressing him to walk fast, 
«let us hasten out of Madrid ; we have not an in- 
stant to lose ” 

Van Hallen ollowed him reluctantly. He could. 
not hear the merry songs of the young people, who. 
sat on the balconies playing their guitars, and en- 
joying the coolness of the night, without occasional- 
ly joining in those which were most familiar to him, 
His long continement had rendered him anxious for 
social enjoyments, and he could not pass as an un- 
concerned spectator near the spots where the plea- 
sures of | fe went merrily on ; but Sandoval, whose. 


‘mind was wholly bent on the higher interets of his 
country, could with diificulty suppress his angry 
feelings at the imprudent tardiness, and fearless. 
indifference which his companion displayed on 
occasion of life and death. At last, after various 
other teazing whims on the part of Van Hallen,. 
they arrived at the gates of the town, where a! 
friend of theirs was impatiently waiting their arti-| 
val, to make use of a stratagem, by wh ch the pase-| 
ports of his friends should pass the ordeal of ty 
commissioner stationed there. On their arrival, he. 
himself went towards the gate with a passport, 
wh ch, on examination, the police officer found not 
in due form, and which he took immediately to the 
commissioner, who was in an inner room. ‘This 
officer, agreeing with his dependent, that the pass- 
port was not in due form, a dispute arose between 
them and the bearer, who tenaciously insisted that 
it was right. When the discussion became so ani- 
mated that it grew almost into a dispute, Sandoval 
and his friend arrived, and submitted their pass- 
ports with every mark of politeness to the inspec- 
tion of the commissioner, who, too much engrossed 
with the subject under discussion to attend minute- 
1 to them, just glanced his eyes over, and return- 
ed the papers with—* All right—let the gentlemen 
pars,” 
_ They bowed and hastened ont of Madrid, leav-' 
ing their friend to effect his reconciliation with the 
Mmissioner. This first impediment thus over- 


come, they immediately repaired to the place where 
two fine horses were in readiness for them, mount- 
ed, and set off on their journey by moonlight. On 
the following day they entered the Somosierra 
‘mountains, and followed the long chain which ex- 
| tends from within a short distanve of Madrid to the 
confines of Navarre, through paths with which 
Sandoval was well acquainted, and which are as 
craggy, wild, and dreary as they are unfrequented. 
During their journey, and as far as the valley of 
Bastan, nothing occurred» worth recording, Van 
Hallen throwing no longer any impediment in the 
_way of his flight ; which he now rather hastened, 
/as he said, in order to reach soime place where he 
/might see a human face, and enjoy the pleasures of 
suciety. 

In the valley of Bastan, the innkeeper, at whose 
house they took up their quarters for the night, and 
for whom they had brought a letter of recommen- 
dation, in which he was requested to procure for 
them a guid to cross the Pyrenees, informed them 
of his having received one or two days before, sev- 
eral warrants, the most important of which was one 
against Don Antonio Van Hallen, who had made 
his escape from the Inquisition, adding that simila: 
warrants had been sent to the officers of the pre- 
ventive service, who guarded the passes of the 
mountains. it was very doubiful, therefore, wheth- 
er they would be able to elude the vigilance of 
those men, unless the two friends would agree to 
make the desperate attempt of crossing the Pyre- 
nees through the difficult and perilous pass, called 
Trochas, at which an officer was seldom stationed. 
On accasion of such imminent risk, the two travel- 
lers would scarcely have hesitated at making an at- 
tempt even at flying; accordingly they requested 
the landlord to lose no time in looking out for a 
guide who ‘hould be well acquainted with the road. 
In this, however, he was unsuccessful, as all his 
own people were then abroad, and he would not 
trust any of his acquaintances with such an impor- 
tant secret. On the other hand, the news that two 
gentlemen of distinction had arrived at the village, 
spread through it like wild-fire, and it wes even 
feared that a spy of General Espelta, Viceroy .of 
Navarre, who. was then in the village, entertained 
some suspicions respecting them ; both which cir- 
cumstances rendered a longer stay there highly im- 
prudent. They, therefore, determined to set off 
early next morning (which fortunately happened to 
be Corpus Christi day) and make an attempt to 
cross the mountains through the passes of Elizond: 
and Amaya, the nearest and least difficult in that 
vicinity. 

T’o have a better chance of success in effecttng 
this, without being detained by the officers of the 
customs, who in both passes were very numerous, 
the two travellers rode as fast as the mountainous 
nature of the country permitted, in order to arrive 
at Elizondo about the time at which people would 
be attending the religious fest val of the day. In 
this they were fortunate enough ; for they reached 
the village just at the moment when the procession 
was issuing out of the church, attended by every 
being in the village, male or fexale, young or old, 


| sound or cripple, and by all the officers of the cus- 


toms, who acted the important post of pall and 
standard bearers, much to the sorrow of the able 


budied youths, who had looked forward with anx 

iety to that office for months before. ‘The band of 
music on this solemn occasion consisted of two bag- 
pipes, a kettle-drum, and a fife, who relieved each 
other or played together, just as the sacristian di- 
rected, the unharmonious voices of the men, wo- 
men, and children, mingling with those sounds, and 
producing a tolerable cacophony. While the cus- 
tom-house officers, and the rest of the people were 
ihus devoutly employed, our two fugitives made 
ihe best of their wa) out of the village, though not 
unobserved by the former, who however, did not 
think proper to quit the august ceremony, in which 
they bore so distinguished a part, to stop them. 


In Amaya, however, they were not so fortunate. 
Obliged to cross a narrow defile, at the extremity 
of which is a small bridge, which at the time of 
iheir arrival was occupied by a party of custom- 
house officers ; they found themselves suddenly 
surrounded by those men, who seizing their horses’ 
bridles, demanded, in their usual tone of insolent 
command, their passpor ‘I hese they examined 
with the most minute prolixity, after which their 
chief drew from his pocket a paper, the contents of 
which he began to read to himself, now and then 
fixing his steady and penetrating eyes on Van Hal- 
len, who seemed to show the utmost indifferenee 
and serenity, now whistling a tune, and now point- 
ing out to Sandoval some of the w:ld scenery of the 
mountains ‘The principal officer having made his 
‘own comparisons, called around him some of his 
-men, to whom he spoke in a low tone of voice : 
1 ihey all turned their eyes towards the Colonel], and 
then listened to the remarks of their chief, contrast- 
_ng them with the countenence and person of Van 
Hallen, After a short eonference among them, ihe 
'h ef requested him to alight from his horse, which 
he did by leaping lightly to the ground, while the 
| officers surrounded him, and examined his height, 
| person, and features in such a manner as was enough 
of itself to disconcert and alarm the most innocent, 
or impudent man on earth. But Van Hallen had 
tasted of the Inquisitor’s wheel, and had not flinch- 
ed eves then ; moreover, he was possessed of sin- 
vular presence of mind, artfulness, and powers of 
dissimulation, and was fully resolved not to be borne 
down by the inquisitive and searching looks of men 
whom he inwardly despised. Accordingly he ap- 

eared as unconcerned as Diogenes before Alexan- 
der. The officers then put numbe;less questions to 
him, which he answered with careless indifference, 
though now and then, he affected a well timed sur- 
prise at their import. In a word, he went through 
‘his part with unparalleled skill, and succeeded in 
foiling the suspicions of the whole set. 

Their passports being then returned to them, (he 
two feiends rode off ; at first leisurely, and without 
‘once turning their heads, but on passing the angle 
‘of a rock wh:ch screened their persons from ihe vf- 
ticers, they coramenced a sharp trot. No sooner, 
however, had they disappeared, than the officers? 
suspicions were renewed, and they resclved to take 
to the r horses, in order to overtake the fug t ves, 
make fresh inquiries, and, finally, bring them back, 
if ‘heir answers should not be sati-factory. ‘I his 
‘resolution formed, it was execuied ; 
‘but no sooner did the two travelle’s hear the dis- 


tant trampling of horses, which those sucky and 
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Silent defiles re-echoed tenfold, then suspecting the 
cause that produced them, they clapped spurs to 
their horses, and galloping swiftly over the remain- 
der of the Spanish territory, reached the top of a 
mountain, where the stony cross and pillar that 
marked the limits of his Catholic Majesty’s domin- 


Ferdinand’s despotism ended, 


On the top of this mountain the two fugitive free- | without stopping at trifles, which were unbecoming 
‘masons stopped their horses to breathe awhile, and 
cast their looks back, and saw the pursuing party 
appear, halt on perceiving their party completely 
out of their reach, and soon after turn their horses, | 


and with a disappointed pace again disappear. 

. A close embrace of mutual congratulation be- 
tween the two friends followed the happy conclusion 
of this singular and almost incredible escape. 

‘The pleasure derived from the success of an en- 
terprise in which intelligence, courage, prudence, 
and perseverance, have been alternately employed, 


is doubtless the highest and most gratifying te the | 


heart and mind of man. It carries along with it 
the pleasing and lasting reflection, that, as we owe 
it rather to our own efforts and resources than to 
fortuitous causes, we may reasonably expect to over- 
come other dangers or difficulties, with which we 
may hereafier be threatened; thus we acquire the 


confidence necessary to ensure the success of our | 


plans, and feel a flattering consciousness of poses- 


fect idea. Impressed with this truth, Sandoval 


looked back to his past dangers with heartfelt satis- | and prevent the distrust, which began to show itself 
faction, and travelled on with his ‘no less delighted | 


companion, predicting new stccesses to the cause in| 
which they were embarked, and forming such airy | 


|the object of those who remained constant should | 
easiles as even Van Hallen himself thought were | 


likely to be swept off by the first gale. 
On their arrival at Bayonne, they met our hero’s 


friend, Anselmo, who was to proceed with Van Hal- 


len to Paris, by way of Bordeaux, and afterwards 
to London, for objects which deeply concerned the 
masonic association, and which, perhaps, require 
some explanation. 


From the moment the chief masonic authority 


progress through every province more rapid than 


before, notwithstanding the efforts made by govern- | 
ment and the Inquisition to discover and crush the 


heads of this dreaded hydra. From that moment, 
too, the tendency and object of the association, 
namely, tocompel Ferdinand to perform the promise 
he had made before the eyes of the world, and act 
like an honest man, (a task rather difficult) had be- 
come more evident. ‘The society then received an 
almost new form. It was thought proper to divide 
the Peninsula into a certain number of departments, 
to every one of which a chapter was assigned, com- 
posed of persons scrupulously selected, and of a 
certain rank in the order. Those chapters or 
provincial governments, held a direct intercourse 
with that of the capital, and possessed very exten- 
sive faculties in their respective departments. The 
word “conspiracy” was there used without any 
cloak; plans to break the chains of despotism were 
started and discussed, and every means of forward- 
ing the undertaking sought out and decided on. One 
of the principal steps, andthe most earnestly re- 
commended, was that of endeavouring to gain over 
to the party military men and chiefs of reputation, 
courage, and enterprise, in which they had been 
rather fortunate, notwithstanding the wounds alrea- 
dy inflicted on the society, and others that threat- 
ened it. 


There was mevertheless a great pusillanimity 


destruction, and who, free from the ill dissemblec 


fears of most of their companions, were the oni | 
ions, seemed to welcome them to another land,where | 


shown by most of the individuals who composed th> | 
head of the association. Indeed, had it not beer 
for our hero, and his friend Anselmo, who saw iv 
the: tardiness of their operations the elements of it: 


SCLEN TIFIC. 


persons who may be said to have impelled and di-| 
rected the machinery right towards the main object, 


the circumstances of the nation, it is probable it- 
movements would have ceased altogether, Th- 
fear entertained by the former of sharing the same 
lot with those who were pining in dungeons ; the 


'|consciousness of their incapacity to support the |) 


heavy burden which they had taken on their shoul- 
ders ; and the folly of believing it possible to bring 
about the desired revolution in the state, by some 
ministerial change, began to shake an edifice, rais- 
ed with so much pains and cost, by introducing a 
great diversity of opinions, and, worse than all, dis- 
trust among the principal leaders. 


In this state of things, the two actrve members 
above mentioned, had only one resource left to in- 


duce their companions to proceed with their labors ; 
namely, to work upon their fears, by showing, that 
to retrograde at that moment, was a more danger- 
ous experiment than following the plans already 
traced out, and entered upon, to say nothing of the 


| disgrace and criminality attending such a step — 
sing a power of which we had before but an imper-| 


This seemed to have some weight with the majori-| 


ty ; but in order to remove further impediments, | 


among them, from extending itself to the provin-| 
ces, our two champions formed a plan by which 


be fulfilled, while at the same time it should satisfy | 


those who wished to screen themselres from actual . 


danger, by withdrawing their names from the head 
of the association. This plan consisted in making 
it appear, that the head of the association was to he 
transferred to a place whither the iron arm of tyran- | 
ny could not reach.an idea which met with the 
approbation of all, as it removed the obstacles which | 


the fears of the pusillanimous staited at every. 
was transferred to Madrid, in consequence of the | 


unfortunate events of Granada, the labours of the | 
association, in order to extend the sphere of their) 
influence, had been more unremitting, and their | 


step,—while in reality it was to remain where it. 
was. 

It is not our object to disclose the secrets of ree- 
masonry; but there are very few, even of the pro-| 


fane, who, being acquainted with the code of that 


society, are ignorant that there are in the Grand- 
Ortents several chambers, in which the different 
proceedings of the society are separately transact- 
ed, ‘This was what gave rise to the idea of estab- 
lishing one of them in a foreign country, which be- 
ing there sheltered from the blows of despotism, 
should in cases where a weak individual might be 
apprehended, and his fortitude put to the trial, 
bear upon itself the whole criminality. It was also 
their opinion, that such an establishment was likely 
to increase the importance of their operations, as 
the generality of men are apt to be dazzled by | 
causes which have a mysterious origin in a distant 
country. ‘The point selected for this end was Lon- 
don, where at that moment there were some few 
patriots deserving of the confidence of the party ; 
and the epoch of this pretended transfer of authori- 
ty that at which our hero and Van Hailen made 
their escape. To the latter, and to Anselmo, were 
entrusted the especial powers given by every pro- 
vincia]l chapter in the Peninsula for, the transfer of 
part of the Masonic authority, and nomination of 
the persons who were hereafter to exercise it. By 
this step, they also hoped to establish a more direct 
intercourse with those emigrants who were both in 
England and in France, and by their means ob- 
tain whatever external assistance might he re- 
quired, [The Revolution followed.]} 


undismayed. the dark profound 
Where Nature works in secret; trece the forms 
Ot atoins, moving with incessant change 
Theirelemental round; behold the seeds 

Of being, and the energy of life, 

Kindling the mass with ever-active flames; 
Then say if nonghtin these external scenes 
Can move thy wonde. ?—— 


CHEMISTRY AS A SCIENCE, 
ART VIII. 


Carnson.—Chareoal is a substance with which 
most of our readers must be familiar. It is the first sim- 
ple substance we have yet mentioned which has not 
been discovered in modern times. Charcoal was well 
known to the ancients; and charcoal when pure is only 
another name for carbon. It is obtained by burning any 
sort of vegetable matter, but particularly wood, in a 
close vessel. On a large scale it is manufactured by plac- 
ing a great quantity of wood in a Leap, setting it on fire, 
and covering it up with sand and clay, or charcoal pow- 
der and ashes. Whatever wood may be used, the char- 
coal, provided it be sufficiently burnt, possesses the same 
properties. By common burning al! the volatile substan- 
ces, peculiar to different kinds of wood, are not expelled; 
and therefore, to procure it pure, common charcoal must 
be exposed for an hour in a covered crucible to the heat 
of a forge. It is a black, shining, brittle substance, 
without either taste or smell. 

It is insoluble in water; and, if all air and moisture be 
excluded, is no otherwise affected by the most violent 
heat which can be applied to it, than to become harder 
and more brilliant. Itis an excellent conductor of elec- 
tricity, and a very bad conductor of heat, which makes 
it of considerable use in lining crucibles. It is insoluble 
in water, and not liable to corruption. Hence arises the 
utility of charring the outside of stakes to be driven into 
the groand. This property of charcoal was well knuwn 
to the ancients, and in our own time wood has been dis- 
covered which has been preserved sound from the time 
of the Romans, by the outside having been charred. It 
is of great use in correcting the small and taste of diffe- 
rent substances. If new made charcoal be rolled up in 
clothes which have contracted a disagreeable odour, the 
eharcoal effectually destroys it. If boiled with meat be- 
ginning to putrify it destroys the bad taint. It is an ex- 
cellent tooth-powder. If powdered charcoal, equal to 
about one ninth of the weight of any quantity of water, 
beginning to putrify, be added to it, the water is rendeted 
quite sweet. Hence arises the utility of charring the in- 
side of water casks intended to contain water for a long 
period. It isthe slow decomposition of the wood in 
contact with the water, or owing to the decomposition 
of some substance the water holds in solution, which im- 
parts to it the disagreeable taste and smell it sometimes 
acquires in long sea voyages. Though charring the in- 
side of the casks does not cut off this latter source of 
putrefaction, it cuts off the former, and is found of con- 
siderable service. The practice of employing iron tanks 
to keep water which has lately been introduced on board 
ships, is not only ec nomical, but also preserves the wa- 
ter from one cause of putrefaction. 

New made charcoal absorbs moisture with great avidr- 
ty, so as to increase in weight, if left in the open ir, 
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Sut twelve andahalf percent. When entirely freed terials; and in 1694, the Forentine academicians consum-| 


fortable, but habitable, and which more than any other 
from air, by being expo-ed eit er to a great heat, or to ed several diamonds by means of burning glasses in the’ 


| product of our country, except the people, has contribut- 
the action of the air-pump, it has the singular property | presence of Cosmo III. Grand Duke of Tuscany. Since || ed to our national kingdom, it forms a part of every va™ 


of absorbing a_preci-e and determinate quantity of the | that period this experiment has been frequently repeated; '|riety of lime-stone and of marble, and thus enters large- 
different gasses. The most complete and satisfactory | and it has been found, by Sir George Mackenzie, that 


| ly into those material substances which form the crust of 
set of experiments on this subject were made by M. The-| diamonds will burn, at a temperature below that required }| the earth, 


odore Saussure. The charcoal he employed was that ob-|| for melting silver. When placed in what is called a! 
tawed from box wood, and he found ,reat differences in || mufile, a little earthern-ware oven, fitted into a furnace, | 
the quantity of gas absorbed. Thus one volume of 


| if a strong heat is applied to them, they burn with a low | 
charcoal absorbed 9Y volumes of amroniacal gas, 850 | 


flame, increasing somewhat in bulk, and having their 
muriatic acid gas, sixty five of sulphur ous -cid gas, nine, 


and a quarier of oxygen gas, and only one volume and 
three quarters of hydrogen gas. ‘The absorption was 
completed in twenty-four hours, and was not increased 
by allowing the charcoal to rema:n longer in contact 
withthe gas. The most scientific chemisis suppose that. 
this effect is analugous to that power of tubes called ca- 
pillary att action, by which fluids rise in them to a cer- 
tain height. But if this be the case, how are we to ex- 
plain Prof. Deebereiner’s expermment. From that he iv- 
fers that the parcicles of hydrogen are smaller than those 
of the other gases; and on this principle, supposing the 


There is one substance, however, of which it forms so 
large a part, that we cannot omit mentioning it more par- 
ticularly, this is black lead, or as it is otherwise called 


| plumbago, or graphite. This is a mineral substance, the 
surface covered with crusts of charcoal. This latter!) gnest specimens of which are found in the celebrated 


effect is particularly observed when they are pare mine of Borrowdale, in the county of Cumberland The 
in close vessels, by means of burning glasses. present is not the proper time for entering into its histo- 
ry, as it is, properly speaking, a compound, and as such 
will be hereafier described It is a well known substance, 
and is largely employed in the arts, supplying us both 
with crucibles and pencils; it is now mentioned from its 
being almost wholly composed of carbon, and from some 
late experimenters having succceded in forming crystals 
as hard as diamonds, by exposing it to strong fusion. 


It was soon ascertained that if air was excluded, the 
diamonds underwent no change; and Lavoisier proved 
that the product of the conbustion in air, or in oxygen 
gas, wa» carbonic acid gas. His experiments have since 
been frequently repeated, and others have been instituted 
with a view to ascertain the fact: Mr. Smithson Tennant 
put 120 grains of nitre, and 25 grains of diamond into a 
tube ef gold, and kept the mixture in a red heat for half|| Black lead, which is a very improper neme, is, in fact 
an hour. The diamond was consumed by the oxygen||a carburet of iron, and contains about 91 parts carbon, 
_ absorptiou of the charcoal to be uccasioned by capillary || which the nitre gave out; the carbonic acid formed wa*||and 9 of iron. When burnt with dry oxygen gas, mois- 

attraction, more hydrogen should be absorbed than either | cormbined with lime, and afterwards separated and meas- |, ture was deposited, which shows that, like charcoal, it 
of the other gasses, while the reverse is the case. Fifty || yred. It was found to be 19.36 inches in bulk, and to||/contains hydrogen. This substance was lately fused by 
times more ammonical than hydrogen gas is absorbed.|| weigh 9 grains; these, according to Lavoisier’s calcula-||the blow-pipe, and the result was numerous globules of 
The fact of the absorption is curious, and its taking|| tion, should contain 25 grains of carbon, which was the|| matter, having a high vitreous lustre, and considerable 
place in determinate proportions wculd lead us to sup-' exact weight of the diamond employed. The proportion|| beauty. Some of them were of jet black, like the most 
pose that it must be owing to a chemical, rather than to | of carbonic acid produced from the combustion of the|| perfect obsidian; others were brown, yellow, and topaz 

a mechanical action; particularly as the charcoal, if put | gjamond being about equal to what would have been af- coloured; others were greyish-white, like pearls, with 

into another gas, will give out a portion of that which it|| ¢o.geq by the same weight of good charcoal, it was con-|| ‘ransparency and lustre of porcelain; and others were 

has already taken up, and will absorb a portion of the || ej4ded that diamond and charcoal were the same substane. || !impid like flint glass, or, in some cases, like the opal. 
now Common sense rather demurs to the conclusion. There|| They were so hard as to scratch flint glass, window glass, 
It has already been stated that charcoal is not altered || are few or no instances of the different hidden properties || and the hard green glass out of which aqua-fortis bottles 

by exposure to the heat, if air and moisture be excluded: of matter not being in some measure indicated by their || #¢ made. Some of the globules were scarcely to be } 4 

but if air be admitted, it becomes red hot at about the || palpable and evident-properties. Muck has been stated|| distinguished by the eye from diamonds. We have, 

\emperature of 8U0° and continue to burn (supposing it ‘in various systems of philosophy, and in our opinion, || therefore, in this experiment on the soft and greasy sub- t's ( 

pure) till it is totally consumed = The air in which this “very erroneously stated, of the delusion of the senses;\| Stance, black lead; as in Sir Humphrey Davy’s experi- ) 

combustion is carried on is so much altered by it, that if) the fact being that our senses never delude us, though|| ment before mentioned, on charcoal, a proof of the great 
animals breathe'it, theydie. If small pieces of dry char- ‘the conclusions which men draw, and the things they || Chemical similarity between diamonds, plumbago, and 
coal be placed on a pedestal, in a glass jar filled with) imagine, very often delude them, but it would indeed be || Charcoal; but we have also in the other experiments and 
oxygen gas, they may be kindled by means of a burning- delusion of the most decisive nature if the chemical, || results whivh have been mentioned, a decisive proof that 
glass, and consumed. If the gas be afcerwards examin-| | which are the hidden properties ef two different substan. || they are not precisely the same, for plumbago and char- 


~ 


ined, it will be found not altered in quantity, but materi- || ces as charcoal and diamand, were found to be precisely || Coal are combined with hydrogen. ! 
ally altered in its properties. Lime-water, when allow-| the same. Th» experiments of M. Lavoisier and of —_-— ——SS— min 
ed to pass into the jar, becomes turpid and milky, and | | Mr. Tennant, have since been repeated by Messrs. Allen For the Mirror. i 
absorbs a portion of the gas. The gas thus absorbed is 4 and Pepys, and by Sir Humphry Davy, and the conclu- Bite , Ps i 
called carbonic acid gas; and M. Lavoi-er proved that it|| sion now drawn is that diamond and charcoal have pre- wre f 
is precisely equal in weight to the charcos! and oxygen cisely the same base. A closer examination bas taught The leaf that dies in autumn’s hour, j ie 
Which disappear during the combustion. He therefore | Chemists that charcoal always contains a small portion The flower that withers on its stem, i \ 
coneluded that the carbonic acid is a compound of char- | of hydrogen. When chlorine is passed through charcool, Are emblems of immortal power, ii, 
coal and oxygen, and that the combustion of charcoal is || which has been previously exposed to a very strong heat, Of time and change on us and them. 
nothing else but its combination with oxygen. muriatic acid is formed. When charcoal is burnt in dry 

There are, perhaps, no two substa. ces of which the) 


| Oxygen gas, moisture is always formed. By exposing 
mechanical properties . re more different, and even con- || charcoal in vacuo, and in condensed azot, to an intense 


trary, than diamond and charcoal. The diamond is the || heat, by means of the voltaic battery, Sir Humphrey Doa-' 
hardest and most beautiful of the precious stones, and is | vy found that a small quantity of hydrogen was produc- 
0 extremely rare, that immense sums of money are giv- | ed, and the remaining charcoal became so much harder 


en for small specimens. It 1% a beautiful little chrystal || than before, that it scratched glass, while its lustre was. 
dazzling the eye by its brilliancy and its lustre. In its 


Yet happier is the sleeping rose— i 
For spring will all its leaves restore, 
Although it sweetly takes repose; 
It wakes again at summer’s hour. 


considerably increased. While this beautiful experiment 
appearance and texture, it is the very reverse of charcoal. || almost pointed out the mode by which diamonds may be apse erief euccpells our fancied blins, 
It is also @ conductor of elee'ricity, while charcoal formed, it also distinctly proved that charcoal differs in| 
a very good conductor. For many ages it was consider-|| its chemical properties from diamond. by containing hy-| ay pau a ama 
uapossible to burn diamond: but Sir Isaac Newton,|| drogen. When charcoal is burnt, there is water formed 
with that unerring sagacity which seems to have distin-|| besides carbonic acid; but when diamond is consumed, Years will glide on: and time will bring 1) ee 
oo him above all oiher scientific men, conjectured carbonic acid gas is the sole product | Its trancient changes but in vain— ' 
tintiaidiinins <: ad o serv , that in general, bodies | forms a very large portion of the vegetable kingdom, — 

proportion as they refracted light, | 


and enters largely inio all those swbstances—such as su-| 
and hence he was led to conjecture that the diamond was! ea | 


combustible, and that » || 8ar, gams, resins, oils, &e. which are manufactured from But Jook beyond this fading light, 

ble principle. Both Sak read ste a combusti- || vegetables. Under a particular form, a portion of it is From whence our joys are given— 

verified. Tt hes be ese ro ave heen amply | constantly given out by all animals, and is generally ab- Where all our kindred souls unite, 

of bya: oe oer tained that water is cemperes | sorbed by vegetables I is the basis of that mexheusti- And join the choir in heaven. 
Jerogen, which is one of the most combustible sna-| 


be fund of fuel which makes our homes not only com-. 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER, 


Vou. tn] 


SPORTING OLIO. 


“ Getter to hunt in fields forhealth unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught + 


SKXETCN OF CAPTAIN BARCLAY. 

This gentleman, in preventing the “ Old Eng- 
lish Sports” from running into decay, must be con- 
sidered as the most distinguished fancier in the 
Sporting World; and who, as a well-known, thor- 
ough-bred Sportsman, combining pleasure with 
utility, founded on practical experience, stands 
without an equal. Whether he be viewed in par- 
taking of the diversions of the chase, or paying pe- 
culiar attention to improve the system of Agricul- 
ture ; or in displaying his extraordinary feats of 
pedestrian?sm ; or exercising his intustive judg- 
ment in (raining men to succeed in foot-races and 
pug:listic combats, Capt. Barclay most des. ded}, 
ta‘es the lead. His knowledge of the eapab:hues 
of the haraan frame is completc, and his researches 
and practical experiments to asce:iain, with a tol- 


man, would have reflected credit on any of our 
most enligh'ened and perseveriug anatomists. 
The Sporting pursuits of Capt Barclay are com- 


ten, proves successful, 


\of the body on the ancle-joints. Ile always uses |}topics of discussion. He has stood a cand date for 
Ithick-soled shoes, and lambs’-wool stockings, which || his native county, wh «bh hes fahor so houorably 
|preserve his feet from injury. In his arms, the || represented in theee palaments In private and 
Captain possesses uncommon strength. In April, | pubhe lfe, Ca; t. Barclay hae ever evinced inflex. 
18056, while in Suffolk with the 23d regiment, ible adherence to those t prineiples of honor 
‘though only twenty years of age, he offered a bet | and integrity wh ch characterize a gentleman, 
of one thousand guineas, which was not accepted, | 
that he would hft from the ground the weight of 
‘halfaton. He tried the experiment, however, and 
obtained a number of we ght-, which were 
| fastened together by a rope through the rings, h- 
lifted 211-2 hundred weights. He afterwaids, 
“with a straight arm, threw a half-hundred weight 
‘the dictance of five yards; and ove. his head, the 
same weight, five yaids. In the mess room, Capt. in 1.93, he performed the di-lance cf 70 milesin 
Keith, the paymaster of the 23d regiment, who || 14 hours, bo aang Ferguson, the brated walking 
weighed eighteen stone, stood upon Capt. Barclay’s | ctork in the itv, by several m les 
right hand, and being steadied by hs left, he thus) yy 1799. he accomp! ched 1.0 in 


tuokx him up, and sit him on the table, + he de}- ‘having walked from Rencharch-street to Buming. 
‘toed muscle of hs arm is uncommonly large, avd) pam. pound by Cambridge 


The following bst contains the most preeminent 
public and pr.vate pedest:.an exploits perform d by 
Captain Barelay. | 

‘Phe Capitan, when only ffteen years of ons 
tered into a match with a gentler an in Londen, in 
the month of Augus:, 96, walk six m les with 
-n an hour, fair toe heel, for 100 guineas, wh ch he 
accom }iched on the Crevdon Road, 


erable degree of certainty, the physical pewers of | markable for their muscular power. Col. | arclay, | 
first of was upwards of six fect in height ; 
and his sword, which stl remains, is too heavy to 
| be welded “in these degenerate days.” Many | ing, the Captain caught cold, aad gave up the bet 
pletely setentfic ; and bs plans in general are so | popular stories are told of the feats of strength per-|) pat jn 1801, he again renewed the ahove maich for 
well matured, that his judgment, nine times out of |, formed by his great-grandfather ; aud the late Mr. | t 
'| Barclay of Ury, it is well known, was uncommonly | 

Robert Barelay Allardice, Esq. of Ury, sueceed- | 
ed his faiher in the 18h vear of his age. He War ‘| and im; lies great streng:h. | quently gave up the bet, and the umpire retired ; 
born in the month of August, 1779; and at eight || Phe Captain having completed those measures of 


pexpanded in a manner thai indicates very great); Captain walked 64 w'les in twelve hours 
strength. His predecessors have always been re-!) ng the time for refre-hment ; in November, 


1800, a> aso.t of prepa atory trial to a match of 
Waiking 90 miles in 21 1-2 hours, for a bet of 500 
guineas, with Mr Fletcher, cf Ballinshoe. train- 


guineas. He accomplished 67 miles in 18 
hours, but having d:ank some brand), he became 


nowerfu e nam parclay is ic origin, || 
(powerful The name of Barclay is of Celtic origin, |tmstantly sick, and unable to proceed. * He conse- 


bat afier two hours rest, he was so far r 

ours res was ecovered 
years of age was sent to England to receive hs ‘improvement which he had so laudably undertaken, || < : 
education, He remained four years at Richmond. 
school, and three years at Briston Causeway.— || agement that required litle exertion on his part, he || 


‘that he had time cnough left to have performed his 


‘and his estaie being bioucht to a system of man- | task 


‘The Captain, in June, 1801, notwithstandingt 
His academical studies were completed at Cam-|| entered into the service of his country, and obtain- |! ve seve annie 


bridge. ‘'ed a commission in the 23d regiment. He went to || 


ry oppressive. heat of the weather, walked 300 


| miles in five days, from Ury idee, | 
Captain Barclay has to boast of a noble and an-)/‘he continent in the year 1805, his regiment form- : pies tat 


cient origin, tracing it from the reiga ef Alexander | 
I. son to Maleom IIf. King of Scotland, and the, 
10th of Henry 4. con to W Iam the Conqueror, or || promoted to a company, but was not again employ. | 


to the year 1110. And it alco appears by his 
mother’s side, that Captain Barclay has an unques- 
tionable right to the title of Marl of M:-.teith and 
Air, being the representative of Lady Mar; Gra- 
ham, the eldest dauglter of the last Farl of Mon- 
teith and Air, who was descended of David, the 
eldest son of Robert Ii. by his Qucen Euphema 
Ross, 

The family of the Barclays have not only been 
conspicuous for their strength of form, but also for 
their strength of mind. Courage and talents dis- 
tinguish their whole race.¢ 

The Captain’s favevite pursuits have ever been 
the art of agriculture as the serious business of his 
life ; and the manly sports as his amusement or re- 
creation. ‘The improvement of his extensive es- 
tates has occupied much of his attention, and by 
pursuing the plan adopted by his immediate pre- 
decessor, has greatly augmented the value of his 
proverty, which is still increasing, and at the pres- 
ent period, (1819,) it is thought, produces ten thou- 
sand pounds annually. 

His love of athletic exercises may proceed from 
the strong conformation of his body, and great mus- 
cular strength. His usual rate of travelling on 
foot is six miles an hour, and to walk from twenty 
to thirty miles before breakfast is a favorite amuse- 
ment. Hisstyle of walking is to bend forward the 
body, and to throw its weight on the knees. His 


step is short, and his feet are raised only a few ! 


inches from the ground. Any person who will try 
this plan will find, that his pace will be quickened, 
at the same time he will walk with more ease to 
himself, and be better able to endure the fatigue of 
a long journey, than by walking in a posture per- 
fectly ercet, which throws too much of the weight 


jedi ual service uut:l the unfortunate expedi-|| 
setual exped | form this feat, he went one hundred and ten miles 
jtion to Walcheren, where he acted.in the capacity | 


iM NINETEEN Hours, notwithstanding it rained near- 
A:d-de-Camp to Lieuienant-General the Marquis || 


Yorkshire, 


ing part of Lord Catheaivs army, whch was sent)! Captain Barclay felt so confident that he could 
for the protection of Hanover, He was afterwards | wai 90 miles in 21 1-2 hours, that he again match- 


ed himself for 5000 guineas, In his training to per- 


of Huntley. His ardor for the chase was ruch,|iches in mod This 
‘that during the seasons of 1316-11, he frequently the createst on record, being at the rate of upwards 
{went from Ury to a distance of fifty-one 135 miles in 24 houre 
‘miles, where he arrived to breakfast. He attended || On tl th. 

the coven, the nthe 10th of November, 1801, he started to 
‘nel, and followed the hounds from all the windings || Perform the above match, between York and Hull. 


‘of the chase for twenty or twenty-five miles further, |The space of ground was a measured mile ; and 
|He returned with the hounds to the kennel, and af. ||o8 each side of the road a number of lamps were 
ter taking refreshment, proceeded to Ury, where‘ hinced for the purpose of Siving light during the 
‘he generally arrived before eleven at night. He. arkness of the night. JT he Captain was dressed 
performed these long journeys generally twice a flannel coarse shirt, flannel trowsers and night 
‘week, and on the average, the distance was from ||°*P> lambs’ wool stockings, and thick-soaled leather 
‘one hundred and thirty to one hundred and fifty || “hoes. fe proceeded till he had gone 70 miles, 
miles, which he accomplished in about twenty-one regalarly performing each round 
hours, His reluctance to hve in a country tavern, le two miles in 25 1-2 ns, taking refreshment 
and his anxiety to attend his affairs at home, were 2" different pertods, Phe Captain commenced at 
the motives which induced hm to undertake these | 12 o’clock at night, and performed the whole dis 
laborious rides. Although frequently drenched | seconds past eight o'clock 
with rain he seldom shi fied his clothes, experiencing being one hour; seven 
‘no inconvenience from wetness. His ecnnexion | “tes and fifly-six seconds within the specified time. 
with his tenantry is supported by all those ties which | He could have continued for several hours longer if 
naturally bind a proprietor to that useful class of || "&°@*S@tY- 

men. ‘Phey are industrious and thriving. ‘I hey | 
‘receive the farms at a fair price ; for he knows the |! 
value of Jand, and that his own interest is com-| 
bined with their prosperity, 


[Zo be concluded in our next.) 


Forervesess—An article in the Quar- 
‘iterly Review, on the Culloden papers, mentions @ 
Captain Barclay’s mode of living is plain and |. haracteristic instance of an old Highland warrior’s 
unaffected. His table is always abundantly suppli-||mode of pardon. ‘ You must forgive even your . 
ed, and he is fond of society. His hospitality is of | bitterest enemy, Kenmuir, now,” said the Confes- 
that frank and open kind wh'ch sets every man at |-or to him as he lay gasping on his death-bed.— 
his ease. He is well acquainted with general his-.|‘ Well if 1 must I must,’ replied the ch efiain, ‘but 
‘tory, the Greek and Latin classics, and converses.!my curse be on you, Donald,’ turning te his son, 
fluently on most subjects that are introduced asi‘ if you forgive him.’ 
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“Variety's the Very spice vf ife, that gues it all its flavor. 


Ditemma.—A curious accident befel 
M. Segur on presenting his credentials to Catha- 
rine the Great. “I at length, (says VV. Segur,) 
obtained my audience, and was very near making 
a most awkward debut: I had, conformably to 
usage, g.ven the vice-chancellor the copy of the ad- 
dress whch { was to deliver on reaching the im- 
perial palace. {he count de Cobentzel, ambas-a- 


dor from Austria, came into the cabinet, where | 
waited the moment of being presented. His 
ly and animaied conversation, engrossed my atten-. 
tion so completely, that when informed that tho 
Empress was about to receive me, I found I had) 
totally forgotten the address. It was in vain that | 
1 endeavored to recollect it while crossing the | 
apartments, when suddenly the door of that in| 
which the Empress stood was thrown open. She. 
was magnificently dressed, aud standing with her'| 
hand placed on a column ; her majestic air, the 
d.gnity of her appearance, her haughty glance, and 
somewhat theatrical attitude, striking me with sar- 
prise, tended still more to confuse my memory.— 
Fortunate], , instead of making useless efforts to 
recall it, f suddenly adopted the resolution of ma 
king an exiempore speech, 1n which there were noi 
perhans two words of that wh eh had been commu- 
nieated to the Empress, and for which she had 
prepared her reply. A slight degree of surprise 
was expressed on her features; but this did not 
prevent her from answering me at once, with no 


jof nature, are as sedulously interdicted as if they 


| merit of their lives that death is continually before 


less grace than aflab liv, by even adding some 
words that were pe:sonally flattering to me.” 


Odd Proclamation for holding a Fair among 
The Sco'ch. 

O Yes; and that’s c’e time; O yes; that’s twa 
times; O yes; and that’s the theird and last time. 
All manner of pearson or pearsons, whosoever, let’- 
em draw near, and I shall let’em ken, that there is 
a fair to be hald at the muckle town of Langholm, 
for the space of aught days, wherein if any hustrin, 
custrin, land lopper, dubskouber, or gang the gate 
swinger, shall breed any hurdam, durdam, rabble- 
ment, squabblement, brabblement or squabblement, 
he shall have his lugs tacked to the muckle throne, 
with a naile of a twa a penny, until he down on his 
hob-shanks, and up with muckle doubs, and pray 
to hea’en neen times, God bless the King, and 
thrice the muckle Laird of Relton, paying a groat 
tome Jemmy Furguson, Baily of the aforsaid ma- 
nor. So you ha heard my proclamation, and Ill 
gang home to my d-nner, 


Pusasant Boox.—-A young man step- 
ped into a book store, and said he wanted to ge! 
“a Young Man’s Companion.” Well, sir, said 
the bookseller, « here’s my daughter.” 


A young man, walking alone, was questioned by 
the ‘Ph losopher Crates, what occupied him? He 
replied. am speaking with myself.’ Take 


care,” said Crates, “that you do not talk witha 
bad man.” 


Human Liri'—sow eMPLovED.-- 

he longest life of man consists of above 86 years. 
One third of the whole is devoted in sleep, viz. $2 
years, Sickness, lawsuits, and a thousand other 
secidents, take up at least one fourth, that is, 24 
vears——Add those two numbers, and the sum is 56 
years, 

Item—2 hours of study, and various other occu- 
pations, per day, make about 8 years; and 4 hours 
‘f uneasiness, melancholy and corroding cares, 16 
vears; half an hour per day for projects, castles in 
the air, &c. 5 years; and these three sums added 
together, amount precisely to the 32 years, 

ltem—2 hours per day to eat and drink, make 8 
vears; wh ch being added to the different portions 
of timg already mentioned, will make about 85) 


vears. One year remains to be disposed of. How 
hall it be emploved? 


Iranian Convenis.—The most severe of the 
monastic orders is that of Santa Thersa, in Which 
its unfortunate votaries are doomed to unceasing 
midnight vigils, and daily fasts: to penance, auste- 
rity, and mortification; while all intercourse with 
their friends, all indulgence of the sweet affections 


were crimes of the blackest dye. It isthe great 


their eyes—continuajly present to their thoughts— 
like a man that should stand rooted before a clock | 
w.th his eyes fixed on the hour to which it was tend- | 
‘ng and lose in its contemplation the intervening | 
moments. But to all intents and hopes of life, | 
‘hey are as completely dead as if the grave had. 
closed over them. 
There is in Rome a convent called the Sepelio. 
Vivo, in which are buried all contumacious, or fa-, 
natie nuns, from all convents—females condemned | 
by the inquisition for too much religion—and wives | 
and daughters whose husbands and fathers have | 
the means to prove that they deserve, or the inte-' 
rest to procure the order for such punishment. In-| 
stances have occurred where resistence to the will 
of a parent, or causeless jealousy conceived by the 
husband, have been followed by this horrible ven- 
geance. What may pass within its walls can nev- 
er be known; none but its victims enter it, and 
none of them ever return. "They see no human 
being excepting once a year, when, in the presence 
of the abyss they may have an intercourse with 
their father and mother, but they must not tell the 
secrets of their prison house. ‘hey hear no t:d- 
ings of the world that surrounds them nor even 
know when their dearest friends are removed by 
death. 


Laventer.—A witty writer says, in praise of 
laughte:—* Laughter has even dissipated disease 
and preseved life by a sudden effort of nature. 
We are told that the great Erasmus laughed so 
heartily at the satire by Reuceller and Van Hutten, 
hat he broke an imposthume, and recovered his 
health.” In a similar treatise on ‘laughter,’ Jou- 
bert gives two similar instances. A patient being 
very low, the physician, who had ordered a dose of | 
rhubard, countermanded the medicine, which was 
left on the table. A monkey in the room, jumping 
up, discovered the goblet, and having tasted, mad: 
a terrible grimace. Again putting only his tongue 
to it, he perceived some sweetness of the dissolved 
manna, while ‘he rheubarb had sunk to the bottom 
Thus emboldened, he swallowed the whole, but 
found it such a naucious portion, that after mans 
strange and fantastic grimaces, he grinded hi- 
teeth in agony, andin a violent fury threw the 


ConversaTionaL Intercourse OF Sexe 
What makes those men, who associate habitually 
with women, superior to others?—What makes 
that woman, who 1s accustomed to, and at ease in 
the company cf men, superior to her sex in gene- 
eral ? why are the women of France so universally 
adinired and loved, for their colloquial power ? 
Solely because they are in the habit of a free, grace- 
ful and continual conversation with the other sex. 
Women in this way lose their frivolity ;' their facul- 
tes awaken ; their delicacies and peculiarities un- 
foid all their beauty and captivation, in the spirit 
of intellectual rivalry, And the men lose their pe- 
dantic, rude, declamatory, or sullen manner. The 
coin of the understanding and the heart is inter- 
changed continually. ‘Their asperities are rubbed 
off ; their better materials polished and brightened; 
and their richness, lke fine gold, is wrought into 
finer workmanship, by the fingers of women, than 
it ever could be by the those cf men. The iron 
and steel of our character, are h.dden, like the 
harness and armour of a giant, in studs and knobs 


of gold and precious stone, when not wanted in ac, 
tual warfare. 


Two Paddes met one morning, one of whom, 
the night before, had lost h's wife : “ O, Jammy,” 
says he, “ how hard are the deel.ngs of Providence 
towards me, in taking away my dare wife by death ; 
yours is left to comfort you—but mine alas! is no 
more!” Hould, hould,” replied Jammy, ‘ don’t 
break your poor heart about that dare honey, I'll 
swap even wid ye now ’an you will.” 


A person just out of the Penitentiary making 
himself very conspicuous in the lobbies of the thea- 
tre, observed to a person beside him, that he always 
watched the actions of a performer with the eye of 
a Lynx. I would think, replied a person present, 
that after so recent an escape from links, he would 
never peep through ihem again. 


An Irishman was once brought up before a mag- 
istrate, charged with marrying six wives. ‘The 
magistrate asked hin: how he could be so hardened 
a villain: ‘ Plase your worship,” says Paddy, “I 
was trying to get a good one.” 


Trve Liserty.—'The true value of liberty can 
only be conce:ved by minds that are free. Slaves 
remain indolently contented in captivity. Men 
who have been long tossed upon the troubled ocean 
of hfe, and have learned, by severe experience, to 
entertain just notions of the world and its concerns, 
to examine every object with unclouded and im- 
partial eves, to walk erect in the strict and thorny 
paths of virtue, and to find their happiness in the 
reflection of an honest mind, alone are-—sree. 


A FINGER Bo\Rp.-— In the year 1819, between 
Winchester and Romney, at the forks of the road, 
their stood a finger board with the following inscrip- 
tion on it: 

tc 28 mires to Romney 

<< If you cant read inquire at the mill-” 


| Pea Grerx.—Some one was describing that 
meteor of a day as a great spendthrift. “ ‘That. 
can’t be,” said Horace Smith. * for he never had 
any thrifi to spend.” 


Jvstice Best.—When that quandom reformer 


goblet on the floor, ‘The whole affair was so ludi- 


crous, that the sick man bust into repeated peals « i 
laughter, & the recovery of cheerfulves led to bealth. | 


began to play “ All for the best,” and go to court, 
some one expressed a fear that his pol tics would be 
shaken, “‘ Never fear,” said another, “ they will 
only be rat-ified. 


New Ipes.—In the parlour window of a smalt 
and inferior boarding house not far from Brighton, 
the fi lowing rather ambiguous notice: “ Young 
men taken in and done for.” 
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an 


MASONIC MIRROR. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, NOV. 4, 1826. 


‘be October number of The Museum of Foreign 
‘Literature and Science, contains an highly interesting 
notice of ** A Tour through the Island of Jamaica, from 
the Western to the Eastern end, in the year 1823, by 
Cynrie R. Williams, London, 1826.’’ The British Re- 
viewers bear heavy on the author’s remarks, touching the 


character and condition of the S!aves in the West-Indies. | 


They attribute sinister motives to him in publishing his 
Journal, and think it has been a much less object to des- 
cribe his tour in Jamaica, than to put forth, under that 
title, a defence of the inhuman and unnatural Slave Sys- 
tem. According to his representation, the Negroes of 
the Island are as happy as they wish to be: infinitely 
better off than the peasantry in England. They are well 
fed, neatly clothed, splendidly lodged, and treated by their 
masters with the greatest tenderness and kindness. He 
admits that they have no religion, and that moral decen- 
cy is still unknown tothem. Yet, strange as it may ap- 
pear, he derogates the means which have been used to 


infuse into their minds the truths of Christianity, and the |) 


social virtues which arise from them. The Mi-sionaries 
he looks upon as conspirators against the Slave Holders, 
whose efforts are calculated to inspire the slaves with 
hatred against their masters. He censures the clergy and 
ministers of the established Church, for attempting the 


education and improvement of the black~; and, in un- | 


qualified terms, animadverts and caricatures them for pre- 
suming to do so. He says that the blacks are not so 
dissolute as the corrupted portion of the vulgar, of 
European countries. And concludes, preposterously 
ernongh, that it would be more desirable io allow them to 
remain in their pre-ent staie, which, in defiance of every 
thing rz tional and just. he absurdly and ridiculously calls 
libertinage ! The interests of the slaves never enter in- 


to his contemplation, and all the feeling which gives force 


to his sentiments, is that arising from his contemptible | 


fear of pecuniary losses. 

The author furnishes the following anecdotes, which 
we give as illustrative of the manners and charaeter of 
the slaves, whom he thinks should remain uninformed of 
the God who created them :— 


‘© A negro man, named Schweppes or Ewipes, to 
whont his comrades have added the appellation of saint, 
took it into his nead to poison a preacher at Monteg» 
Bay. He but half killed the poor creature, wo discov- 
ered the nature of the poison in time to prevent its fatal 
effects, though it is more than probable he will never re- 
cover his former health. The maniac did not attempt to 
eoncéal the crime, orto escape, but argued that the spirit 
moved him to kill Massa Parson. He affirmed that the 
preacher always said, ‘ he longed to lay down his bur- 
den ; to quit this mortal life; to go to Abraham’s bosom, 
to the bosom ofthis Saviour, to glory,’ and so forth,— 
and he, Swipes, [whose brain was turned topsy-turvy, | 
out of good-will and love, wished to help him to heaven 
and glory, for which he was so anxious. There was so 
much method in his madness, that it was resolved he 
should be put on his trial; and several persons intimating 
to him that he would probably be hanged, he had wit 
enough to make his escape from jail, and run off into the 
woods, where he concealed himself for some time fiom 
the observation of the whites, although many of the 
blacks were well acquainted with the place of his retreat. 
At last, two gentlemen, in the pursuit of wild hogs, pen- 
etrated uneonsciously, and by mere accilent, to a little 
open spot in the midst of the woods, where, besides a 
small hut, with a fire still smoking in it, they found a 
_eross or a crucifix, [as it bore something intended for an 
effigy on it.,] and caught there a runaway negro. They 
thought and hoped it was Mr. Swipes; but here they 
were deceived; the prisoner only proved to be a disciple 
of the Saint, and being brought down to the bay or town, 
related many particulars of his patron’s present mode of 

ive. It seems he has often an attendance of negroes to 
hear him preach, to whom he has the assurance to com- 
municate the sacrament of the Lord’s -upper; but as ke 
‘an get no wine, he distributes rum, and sometimes por- 
“ter, and roasted plantains and cocor, for bread. 


| ‘¢ The fanatical rascal has really great power over the 
‘minds of the negroes, which is, however, moderated by 
the efforts of an Obech man, his declared rival, or he 
| would urge them into the most abominable exce-ses. 

He converts their credulity to his own profit, persuades 
the women out of their ear-rings and necklaces, and the 
‘men out of their fowls and pigs. He has even set them 


to rob one another, assuring them that whatever they 


bring to him is a sacrifice to God. His rapacity a!most 
| equals that of the priesthood of old, but his Obeah rival 
‘still retains an influence over even his followers.—an in- 
fluence under which they were born,—and, by his spe |» 


his charms, and his fetishes, guards the property of 43 
less enterprising and more peaceful neighbors. 

‘* As the practice of Obeah is illegal, and the persua- 
sion of Saint Swipes is in fashion, the latter affects 0 de- 
‘fy the wizard, and threatens to give him up to the law, 
forgetting that he lies at the meroy of his adversary, and 
may in turn be called to account for poisoning the Meth- 
_odist.”” 


| It is the fashion among the negroes to bury their dead 
by moonlight, with the he!p of torches; on which occa- 


sions their funeral service is sometimes performed, thou 

seldom. 


a new reading of that sublime coilection of prayers, as it 


was spoken by a negro, while he held a Bible before him, 
the wrong side upwards :— 


| ** Dea belubb’d, we gather together dis face congrega- 
tion, because it horrible among all men not to take de- 
light in hand for wantonness, lust, and appetite, like 
brute myle, dat hab co understanding. When demancut 
| down like guinea grass, he worship no more any body, 
| but gib all kim worlds good to de debbili; and Gara- 
mighty tell him soul must come up into heab‘’n, where 
_notting but glorio. Rise up all and eat and drink, be- 

cause die vesterday, no so 10o-morrow. Who show 
you mystery? Who nebba sleep, but twinkle him 5 eye 
till de trumpet peak? Who baptize you, and gib you vic- 
tory ober de debbill’s flesh? Old Adam, belubb'd !-—he 
bury when a child, and de new man rise up wien he oid. 
Breren, you see dat dam raseal Dollar;——he no Christian; 
he no Jew, no missionary, no Turk, for true. You see 
‘him laugh [Abdallah denied it]—when he go to hell he 
‘'die, and nebba gnash him teeth, and »orms can’t nyam 
‘him. Breren, all Christians, white and black man, all 
one colour,—Sambo and mulatto—no man bigger dan 
another, no massa, and no fum fum--plenty o° grog.— 
So, breren! Garamighty take de dead man, and good 
night !’’--pp, 105— 106° 

The next article in the prevent number of the Muse- 
/um, is anotice of the ‘ Adventures of a French Ser- 


|jeant.’*—-This, like the preceding review, is highly in- 


a further notice of the contents of this number, at pres- 


pent. We may hereafter draw upon it to enrich our col- 
umns. 
Tue GuNPowpER T.rason —-To-morrow com- 


pletes the two hundred and twentieth year since the dis- 
covery and explosion of this, ‘* tle most horrid plot that 
is known in the annals of history’’—a plot which threat- 
ened no less than the total destruction of the whole Roy- 


a! Family and Parliament of England, together with at 
least 30,000 individuals, at the onset. What the deter- 
mined hatred of the Papists towards the Protestants would 
have effected, is a matter of conjecture. This diabolical 
scheme was not the production of a few hot-headed zea- 
lots; on the conatrery, the confederacy was both unani- 
mous and extensive, ard their plans were matured by the 
cautious steps of jesuitical counsel. Its principal abet- 
tors were the same persons who had projected and en- 
couraged the Spanisn Treason, in the last year of Eliza- 
beth :—Garnet, the provincial of the Jesuits in England, 
Baldwin in Flanders, and Creswelin Spain That pro- 
ject having failed in consequence of the death of the 
Queen, and the conclusion of a peace between England 
and Spain, the conspirators, with Catesby at their head, 
devised the hellish design of destroying the whole Brit- 
ish Parliament and exterminating Protesianism at one 
‘* fell swoop.’’ For this purpose, ther rented the cellar 
under the Parliament-house, placed in it about forty bar- 


rels of powder, (nine or ten thousand pounds !) and load- 
ed them with bars of iron, massive stones, and large 


| ing security. 


- 


blocks of timber; sufficient to have -haken the strou.gest 


buildings, demolished the surrounding houses, and buried 


beaeath their ruins the wretched inhabitants, friends as 
well as foes, mangied and killeJ, in a moment of seem- 
Ard had it not been for some one of them, 


The following is given by the author as rather | 


teresting : Our limits, however, wiil not allow us to take || 


whose heart still retained a solitary spark of its native 
feeling, their unnatural object would assured!» have been 
effected; tor so nicely was the «affair managed, that not 
the least hint had reached the ears of government — every 
thing progressed with apparent <ecurity. But it was not 
so ordained. The love and affection entertained by one 
/of them for Lord Monteagle, led to the discovery. Te 

save, it possible, this Lord from perishing in the genera} 


massacre, the frieudiy conspirator addressed him the 
| following note :— 


** My Lord—Out of the love F bear to some of your 
friends, I have a care of your preserva'ion : therefore | 
would advise with you, as you tender your Ife, to de- 
| vise some excuse to shifi off your attendance at thir par- 
liameni; for God and man have coneurred to punish the 
_ wickedness of this time. Aid think not slightly of this 
| «dvertisement, but retire yourself into your own country, 

where you may expect the event in safety : for, though 
there be no appearance of any stir, yet, I say, they shall 


receive a terrible blow this parlisment, and yet they shall 


/not see who hurt them. This counsel is not to be con- 


temned, because it may do you good, and can do you no 
harm; for ihe danger is past as soon as you shall have 
burned this letter; and I hope God will give you the 


grace ta make good use of it, to whose holy protection 
I commend you.”” 


This letter was without date or name, and the writing 
was scarcely legible. His Lordship at first, viewed it as 
| the production of a madman or a fool, ard felt disposed 
| to disregard it accordingly ; but thinking it seemed to con- 
_ cern others as well as himself, he determined on making 
| it known to the Earl of Salisbury, principal Secretary of 
State. The Earl, thinking. rather more seriously of the 

matter vhan his Lordship, showed it to the Lord Cham- 
berlain, the Lord High Admiral, and to the Farls of Wor- 
| cester and Northampton, who determined on presenting 
ittothe King. His Majesty particularly noticed that 
| part of the letter, ‘* that they should receive a terrible 
blow, and yet should not see who hurt them: and 
_ concluded, as he was walking and musing in the gallery, 
| that the danger was to be sudden, like the effect of an 
explosion. ‘‘ Of what else,’’ said he, ‘* can the parlia- 
ment be in danger? Or, what rebellion and insurrection 
_can there be, and yet there be no appearance of stir there- 
in? Or, how could they be hurt, and yet not see who 
hurt them??? The Earl, however, though he could not 
but admire the penetration of the King, still felt disposed 
to consider the letter as a frivolous matter. But on con- 
ferting with other Lords, they came to a determinatian — 
to make strict search in and about the parliament-house. 
Accordingly on the Monday following, the Lord Cham- 
beriain was appointed to make the search; and in the 
evening, accompanied by Lord Monteagle, commenced 
his march of discovery. They soon found the cellar 
filled as before described, with timber, faggots and coals; 
and saw Fawkes standing in one of the corners. On in- 
quiry, Whinyard informed them, the fuel had been bro’t 
thither for the use of Mr. Percy, the tenant, and Fawkes 
said, he was Mr. Percy’s servant, left in the care of the 
house. On hearing the name of Percy, Lord Monteagle, 
from that gentleman’s well known inclination to popery, 
and from the intimacy which had subsisted between him 
and his Lordship, greatly suspected he was the author of 
the Jetter. This increased their suspicion, and when the 


whole was relaied to the King, in the presence of the 
Lord Admiral, Lord Treasurer, the Earls of Worcester, 
Northampton. and Salisbury, it was resolved that further 
search should be made; particularly to examine if any 


thing was lodged under the great pile of fuel, as it ap- 
peared a quantity utterly unnecessary in a house where 
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Percy had little occasion to reside. To avoid the appear- 
ance of too great credulity, or any thing which might 
seem to reflect on the Earl of Northumberland, Perey be- 
ing his near relation, it was agreed to make this second 
search under the pretence of making inquisition for some 
of the king’s hangings, which had been stolen from the 


Tue Greex Fricares.—Through the intrigue of 
unprincipled speculators, the Frigate which has sailed 
for Greece, has cost, in building, &c. about 800,000 dol- 
lars! whereas the Brandywine, built of more expensive 
materials, cost our own government, when completely 
equipped for sea, only $273,000!! ** Thus has been 


possession of Whinyard. Sir Thomas Knevet, one of 
the king’s privy-chamber. justice of peace, and also a 


man of great prudence, was authorised to make this in- 


quisition.- He came to the place suddenly about mid- 
night, and there deteeted Fawkes at the door booted and 
spurred. He immediately apprehended the villain. Af- 
ter this he proceeded, and first found one of the smaller 
barrels, and afterwards all the dreadful store of combusti- 
ble materials. Then causing Fawkes to be examined» 
there were found on him three matches, a tinder-box, and 
a dark lantern. Thus was he fully prepared to accom- 
plish his dark and horrid design, that very same morning, 
when parliament was to assemble. Every thing being 
now so clearly developed, Fawkes could not dissemble, 
but frankly acknowledged the fact, and even attempted to 
justify it : adding, with an audacity that cannot easily be 
equalled, ‘ That, if he had happened to be within the 
house, as he was without, he would, by putting fire to 
the train, have put an end to their inquiry.”’ 

Thus was the most horrid transaction recorded in his- 
tory, discovered and prevented. The conspirators, who 
were not slain in defending themselves, were all subse- 
quently apprehended and executed. A part of them 
were, according to judgment, drawn, hangec, and quar- 
tered, at the-west end of StsPaul’s Church. Others were 
executed in Palace-yard, Westminster. ‘This event is 
still commemorated in England, and the conspirators 
often burned er hung in effigy. Bishop Sanderson (Lib. 
i. ad populum Serm. v. p. 242) has the following pas- 
sage 

“Two great deliverances, in the memory of many 
of us hath God, in his singular mercy, wrought for us 
of this nation; such as I think, take both together, no 
Christian age or land can parallel. One formerly from a 
foreign invasion;* another since then, of an hellish inva- 
sion athome. But such, as we have all thought, when 


basely squandered more than $500,000 of the sacred 
funds of an oppressed people, struggling for their liber- 
ties ! funds which have been in part collected from the 
contributions of benevolent philanthropists !! We sin- 
cerely hope that the names of the actors in this disgrace- 
ful business will be discovered, and held up to the univer- 
sal detestation of their countrymen.”’ 


CorumsBia Caaprer, No. 115, was installed on the 
24th of June, in Columbia, Herkimer county, N.Y. in 
due form; since which time there has been exalted to the 
sublime degree of Royal Arch Mason, 28 Members.— 
Officers—M. E. Guy D. Comstock, H. P.; M. E. Peter 
H. Warren, K.; M.E. John Bolton, Scribe. 


Owenism.—The Toscin, an Indiana paper, re- 
marks that General Evans, together with several other of 
the leading persons who had countenanced, upheld, and 


the principles of its founder, had abandoned the cause, 
and that much dissatisfaction existed in the community, 
which will probably dissolve in a short time. 


co-operated in the establishment of New Harmony, and | 


Letters or Junius —A distinguished literary 
and scientific gentleman in Scotland, being impressed 


which may lead to the discovery of the real author of the 
Letters of Junius, is very desirous to obtain a copy of a 
letter addressed to Gov. Hamilton, by Laughlin Maclean, | 
duriag the presidency of Gov. Hamilton over the prov- | 
ince of Pennsylvania, in the course of the 20 years im- 
mediately preceding the American revolution The let-. 
ter is important to the investigation alluded to, and was | 
published in the Philadelphia newspapers of that period. | 
It is requested that any information which may be obtain- 
ed relative to the subject, may be communicated to the 
editor of the National Gazette, Philadelphia. 


Snocxineg Murper.—The Christian and the 
moralist, must involuntarily shudder at the delineation of 
crime and murder +o frequently recorded in our public. 


they were dove, should never be forgotten. And yet, 
as if this land were turned oblivious, the land where all 
things are forgotten, how doth the memory jof them fade 
away, and they, by little and little, grow into forgetful- 
ness? We have lived to see eighty-eight almost forgotten, 
(God be blessed who hath graciously prevented what we 
feared therein’ God grant, that we nor ours may ever live 


to see November the 5th forgotten, or the solemnity of it 
silenced.”’ 


* By the Spaniards, in the year 1588, 


= 
BC} oF tHe who are rot at|! 


Present subscribers, but who wish to become so for the 
next volume of this paper, and are desirous of having a |! 


complete file of the succeeding year, are requested to || 


transmit their names previous to the ensuing first of Jan- || 
vary. 

BC We have received the first number of a neat lit_|. 
‘le paper, published in W atertown, N. Y. by J. Parsons |, 
& Co. called Thursday’s Post”’ The selections are|. 
very well made, aud the editorial articles indicate con- | 


siderable talent. It wil! add much to the interests of the || 


flourishing village in which it is established | 
i> We acknowledge the receipt of the manuscript || 
of an Address delivered at New- Market, N. H. on the} 
24th of August. Alsoacopy of the Address pronounced 
by Br. James G Carter, at Plymouth, and several others; 


all of which shall receive due attention. 


(> On Tuesday next, the ( orner Stone of the first 
Methodist Meetin 


Masonie order, 


§-House in Newburyport, will be laid 


journals. 
, the black catalogue another instance of human depravity, 


|seems, he again lay down on the bed and fel! asleep, be- 


It now becomes our painful duty to add to 


or at least, of human frailty, which has occurred in our 
vicinity. On Sunday afternoon, in the town of Fayette, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sweet, killed her husband, Mr. Lemuel] 
Sweet, with an axe, while lying on the bed, asleep. As! 
she is now in jail in this village, to await the decision of | 
justice, we shal! barely mention some particulars as we 
understood them on hearing her examination before Judge 
Barker and Justice ‘ hamberlain. 

Mr. Sweet had returned home from this village, late 
on Saturday night. Late on Sunday morning, Mrs. 
Sweet prepared him some victuals, of which he partook 
of but a scanty meal; and when, as she states, he used 
some unbecoming and abusive language. Afterwards, it 


ing somewhat in a state of inebriation. The children be- 


‘ing at the time out of the house, she saw an axe standing 
inthe hall, with which she aimed one or two blows at | 


his head, while lying partly on bis face; though it ap-| 
peared on the examination of the inquest, that a far great. | 
er number had been given, both with the edge and the. 
poll.. His skul] was severed, probably at the first stroke, | 
and a part of his brains were found bexpattered on the 
walls of the house, at the distance of several feet. He 
had not moved. 

She then took down a razor, went into the kitchen, | 
made several wounds in her own arm, and was found: 
considerably exhausted with the loss of blood, partly 
concealed in a bunch of briars at the backside of the or 
chard. The children had come in, discovered blood, and | 


verdict of wilful murder. ; 
io have experienced periods of insanity for some time, 


past. She is represented to be in a delicate situation, || 


with a belief that he has obtained possession of a clue | 


The Danish government have ratified the treaty 
between Denmark and the United States, which was 
concluded at Washington on the 26th of April last. It 
has received the ratification of the President, and publish- 
ed as the law of the land. It is based on those prinei- 
ples of free trade which have characterized all our treaties 
of late years, and devoid of those obscurities which are 
ever left for future cavil by the governments of the oid 
world in their intercourse with each other. To this coun- 
try it was left the honor of effecting a change from the 
arts and intrigues of diplomacy, and the results arising 
therefrom, to the firm and rational system of honesty and 


plain dealing, divested of the power of creating after-con- 
tention between the contracting powers. 


Ruope-Istanp.—The Legislature of that State 
assembled at Providence on Tuesday. Nathan B. Sprague 
of Smithfield, was chose: Speaker, and some local busin- 
ess was transacted by the House. 


Lamentasiy.—On Sunday, the 15th inst. three 
men walked into Waterford, Conn. for recreation; com- 
ing to a chesnut tree, the fruit was so tempting, one of 
them, a Mr. Richard Gregory, an Englishman, proposed 
climbing the tree, in opposition to the advice of the oth- 
ers. He however, persisted, and when between 49 and 
50 feet from the ground, the limb on which he stood 
broke, and he was precipitated from limb to limb, whirl- 
ing repeatedly in the air, until he reached the ground. Af- 
ter a few minutes he was able to speak, and thought 
himself not much hurt; but expired in about two hours.— 


Sunpay Scnoois.—By an account of the Sunday 
Schools in Albany, we perceive that thirteen of those 
valuable institutions exist in that city and two or three in 
its immediate vicinity. With the general uses of Sun- 


day Schools almost all our readers are acquainted, and 


very few have been found to oppose the formation of those 
seminaries of early piety.— Stats. 


From Evrops.—London papers to the 25th 
September have reached New York. They afford but 
little matter of political importance. There were reports 
that hostile movements between Russia and Persia were 
threatened; but they were mere reports. 

‘the private le tors from Greece continued vague 
and contradictory; but the hopes of the friends of Greece 
in her eventual success appeared to be increasing, and 
their exertions to give her aid and comfort, unabated, ngt- 
withstanding ‘the strip and waste which had been made of 
her resources in London and America. 

The relations betwetn Spain and Portugal con- 
tinued threatening, and their troops were reciprocally de- 
serting to each other. 

Trade and employment were evidently reviving, and 
comforts increasing in England; and while her public 
stocks cuntinued rising, her revenue was diminishing, 
partly owing to the reduction of her taxes. 

Mr. CanniN«c had stated in an official cireular to the 
Members of Parliament, that the main object of the early 
call of that body was to obtain its sanction to the meas- 
ures for the admission of foreign grain into the united 
kingdom 

The coronation of the Emperor of Russia took place 
at the appointed time without impedimeot; and the ready 
appearance of the Grand Duke ¢ onstartine at the cere- 
mony completely stultified the predictions of many a 
profound paragraphist on the subject. 

The French Naval Commanders in South America had 
been authorized to appoint Commercial Agents in the 
sevetal Republies, and when accredi(ed, the flags of those 
nations were to be admitted into the French ports. This 
appears to bea left handed way of acknowledging the 
independence of our neighbors. 


Soromos. Repivivivs.—A man named Jarvis, 
has been committed for trial in London, charged with 
having married six wives This Tarquin was detected 
in the very act of making love to a seventh victim. 


Mr. Henry Wright, one of th engineers em- 
ployed on the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, and son 


‘made the alarm. The ( oroner’s Inquest brought in a | of Judge Wright, was killed at the canal on Wedve-day 
Mrs. Sweet, however, is said || 


se’nnight He was leading his horse over a rough piece 
of the main ground, and having stumbled and fallen, the 
horse stepped upon his breast, in consequence of which 


advanced within a few weeks of her sickness. On the | he expired in thirty minntes. 


whole, the peculiar situation of the parties at the time, | 
renders this one of those awful scenes, at which human | 
nature recoils with horror, and deeply deplores the awful) 
blindness of infatuated mortals. —Seneca, V.¥. Farmer. 


The dwelling-house of Mrs. Bryant, of Bangor, 
Me was destroyed by fire, with most = tts contents, on 
Tuesday evening last. -- 
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“ Tho’ thas coafin'd, my agile thought- may fly 
Thro’ all the regions ot variety.” Otway 
For the Mirror, 


Burws. 

Messrs Moore and Prowse, 

The enclosed Ode is not inserted in the late edition 
of my Poems; it was composed for an Anniversary cel- 
ebration of the Poet’s birth, at New-York, which cele- 
bration, however, did not take place. We all love 
Burxs; his worth; he took lessons of Nature, and she 
found him an apt pupil in youth, and a master of her se-' 


crets and wisdom in manhood; - from the dangerous 
steeps and ihe dark forests of his native Albyn he utter- | 
ed his song, and the wilds of North America heard and 


listened in rapture to the voice of independent min-| 


strelsy. The pageantry of Milton shall fade—the pomp 


of Byron shall vanish—the flowers of Moore shall with | 


er—but the simple and touching melody of Burns will 
fall like refreshing dews upon the heart, even in the dark 
and dreaded hour of dissolution: for miy own part,, 
* With such as he, 
Where'er he be, 
Let me be sav’d or d——.” 
Boston Baro. 


BIRTH OF BURNS. 


“AN ODE. 
‘Lhe guardian spirit of the lyre 
O’er Europe wing'd her way, 
And bade the baby muse retire, 
And hush the childish Jay ; 
For long the chastened ear of taste, 
Had sounds discordant bornes 
_And genius wept to view the waste— 
Her laurels sear and torn: 
And folly, with insulting tongue, 
Vaunted the idie song she sung. 


The goddess saw ‘twas venial all— 
The sycophantic strain, 
That only knew to rise or fall, 
As sprung the hope of gain ; 
As wealth and power, dictators proud, 
The fawning minstrel ruled, 
So followed he the motley crowd, 
To vile subversion schooled : 
Debased the spirit God had given, 
And paid to earth the debt of Heaven. 


*Twas now o?er Aliyns cliff she soared, 
And chanced to list the lay 

The soul of independence poured, 
{n penury’s darkest day : 

thee shall poesy’s spirit dwell !” 
Was strait the goddess’ vow, 

And lo! ou BURNS her manile fell, 
And decked him at the plough : 

Alas! his eve, that hour so blest, 

Fell on the dying ** daisy’s” breast. 


Prophetic strains o’er that lone flower, 
His gentle spirit sung— 
Untimely nipt in luckless hour, 


, His and the daisy’s tate were one ! 


Bright, beauteous, bloo:sing, young ;. 


Immortal strains (o him are given, 
And Burns his Mary chaunts in heaven. 


Spirit of Scotia’s proudest lay ! 
‘This social circle greet : 

Let mutual love our bosoms sway, 
And all in friendship meet ; 

The sons of Albyn hither met, 
To celebrate thy birth 

Can ne'er themselves nor thee forget, 
In weal, or wo, in mirth 5 

And well Columbia's oiispring prize 

The Bard who could a slave despise- 


And thou late partner of his breast, 
Accept from friends away, 

The wish, that thou and thine be blest 
Throughout life's stormy day ; 

And frum the Bard of western skies 
Accept the fervent praye., 

"Lhat flowers in every path may rise 
For bonny JEAN of Ayr; 

And may her bairns e’er worthy prove 
O¢ RABBY’'S fame and JENNY’S love. 


ror—page 320, entitled ‘* La Patrie.”’ 
The path of human |ife’s replete 
With troubles, various and great ; 


Bat he alone true sorrow knows, 


Who far from his dear country goes. 


When the sweet visions of the night 
Restore our vercant fields ta sight + 
We sigh, on waking, and deplore 
Our Country lost and seen no more. 


Whep future scenes his theughts engross, 
The captive then forgets his woes , \ 
But soun his chains reca'l to mind 

His country. Ah! he’s still confin’d. 


His friends .fford a shori relief 

And for a moment soothe his grief, 
Alas! alas! the thought return-, 

Far from his country, still he mourns*” 


PHILOTECNIA. 


Woman! companion of my life, 

Less loved when maiden than when wife; 

How fondly do 1 sing to thee, 

Of wedded love and constancy 

Dea: mothe: of ay chiid, 1 trace, 

The embiemi her artless face— 
I elusp the lisping babe, receive a kiss, 
And feel a father’s lovema father’s bliss. 

‘Tis Woman's voice in accents low, 

‘That hushes first the infant-s wo; 

woman's fond maternal arms 

That shield her boy trom vain alarms; 

Uprear him im a world of cares, 

And save bim from his countless snares, 
Nurse of munkind! I fondly yew in toce 
The watchiul guardian of our wianey. 


Now would I Woman's friendship 
O ‘tis a pure undymg thing! 
Thef dw that gems the blossomed thora 
Shines brightes! in the sunny On; 
But faithful Woman can bestow 
A light to gil the night of wo! 

Her love, like moon-beam on a stormy sea, 

o'er OUFr Cares Its Own seienity, 


Roses from Barly BWising, 


Beiles that rise svuon ai d walk apace, 
Stea’ roses from Aurvra’s face; 
Bu: when they yawn in bed till ten, 
Aurora steals them back again, 


[Von. as. 
THE WRE: { Life's vital d:eam is o'er: 
share of fate its worst hath done, 3 Communications, 
| And Scotia's Bard's more: 


FULL MOON THIS MONTH, THURSDAY, 17. 


OP the Reguar meetings of the toll. wing Lodges. uniess jo iber 
wise desigaated, are on the cvenngs (Specified) preecoing meon 


BOSTON LODGES. 


at. \ndrow’s Chapterist wed 
St. Peul’s Chi pter 3¢ (ues 
Graud Lodge, 2d wed in Dee 
March June and S pt 
Encampinent 3d wed 
Council o: Royal Masters 


MASSACHUSETTS: 

Lynn Mowat Carnes Loswicn Unity tues 

|| Salem ast tues Warren Lecmenster mon 

mapter 3d thurs West Gronville Mt Pleasant wed 

| Bevery Liberty mon Brookfield Merid-an tues 

Merblehead Vnuanthropie wed Great Barr'ngton’ inemnatus. 

| Danvers Jordan wed Vest Sokovidge Wisdom tues 

Rovhury Washington thurs Templeton ‘arris thurs 
Dedham Conste:lation thurs New Marlhereugé Using Sua 

|| Stoughton sing Star thurs Cummington Ovon 

Mt- Zion Chapter mon North‘vrough Fredoma fri 


Stwlohn’s Ist'ues 

St. Anlrew's 2d 

Coitunbian ist 

elas sachusetis last fli 

Mount Lebanou last mon 

Grand Chapter 2d tues in Dee 
June & Sept 


‘Concord Cormuthian mon Springfield tiampden wed 
Bridgewater Fe'hwsnip mow Southwick Frien’ly Society men 

Mariborough thurs suc Bririyfield umanit 

Hingham Old Colony fr: other month 


Veedham Merid an thurs Brovkfield Meridian t 
Weufisid Cassia tucs m0 


Charlestewn King solomon 2 
Randolph Nortolk Unien wed Cambridge Amicable 3d 
Cheims ford Pentucket tr: Brignion kK thesca 2A 
Social thurs 


Medway zom 2d we 
Andover St. Matthew’s wed Falmouth wed 


Haverhell Merrimack thurs Nantucket Unron mon 


y tues every 


Lexington Hiram thurs Urbanity Sd mos 
For the Mirror. Wedelebury SocialHarmony toes Union Couns! M. 4th mon 
Our Country. Hardwick Mount Zion wid in Dee March June Sept 
Rule mon Rising Sun Chapter 20 mona 
Translation of the French Song, published in the Mir-|\ wea 


Jan. Ap. Aug. smd Cc 
Pittsfield Mystic thurs King Solomon's R tues, 
Nor:hampten Sertisalem tues Feb. May, Ang. and Nev. 


King Hiram’s Chapter Duabury Cortes Stone mon sue 
ues 


aunton Chapter tues 
Worcester Morning Star tues staceeding 
Leicester wed Kong David wed 
‘Groton St Paul's mon Gloucester Tyttan ist tuee 
Dee Feb, Ap Jum Oct Greenfield 
Newhuryport - Peter’s mon 


St. tues 
| Uxbridge Solomon'sTermple thu 
Poohurn Freedom thurs 
Fall River, Mount Hepe tu, 


New-Bedjord Star in the East 3 
monPa 

Waltham Mon>tox mon 

Weymouth Orphans pe tn, 


MAINE. 
Narth Yarmouth Casco tues Hallowe. Jer 
Wseasset Lincotn thurs thurs 
ilna Alna wed Gardiner t'e.mon tues 

Union Union thurs Winthrep VYemple mon 
Warren St. Georges tues Beifast Beitast mon 

Camden Amity tues 


Augusta Bethlehem tu 
wed Calais Si. Croix mon 
aco Saco wet Surry Lygonia 


Enstpor; bhestern ist mon 

| Bridgeton Orientalmon Lubec Waslongton ist wet 
New Glo wester Cumberland mon Zertiand Ane ev Leoneme 

Paris Oxford thurs wed Portland 2) wed 


Milburn Somersetmon Brunswick Unitec 3d tues 


Bangor Rising V rtue tues Bath Solar ist thur 
Thomaston Orient mon : 


Duckport Felicity Monday 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Lebanon Franklin mou Harpton Rockingham tues 
‘mherst Benevolent mon Bath Mer:drar Sup wed 


Concerd Blazing Star tues Hanovet Trinit ment 
Charlestown Faithtu!l wed 


I last wedip Feb Apr Ju 

New London King Solomon’s wed Aug. Oct. and Dee’ Si rh 
Washington Mt. Vernon mon drewSs Chapte: ath wed w 
Plymouth Olive Branch tues Jan “ar May. Juty Sep’ 

Ceniure mon and Nox. Counei) of Mar 

|| Rochester Humane mon ters,on the same daysas th 

|, Canvan Mt. Moriah tues Chapter 

|| Pininfield ' wed 


Portsmouth St. John’s ist wet 
Pythagoras 3d tues 
Claremont Hiram ist wed 


New Loswieh Bethel tues 

| Dover Sivafford wed 

Bradford St Peter*s tues 

|| Se. tues 
{| Merideth Mount Lebanon wed 
| Dansluble —_— Rising Sun Wednesday 
RHODE ISLAND. 
| Glorester Friendship wed Pawrixet Harmeny tues 
Cum'erland Morning Star mon Smithfield Mount Moriah fri 
Coventry Hamilton wed East Greenwich King Solomca 
Providence St. Johns wed Mt, mond on or pre fm 

Vernon thurs Coventry Manchester fri 


Neveport S Johns mon Smithfield Evening Star sat 
Worren Washington thurs Grand od ge. eve of FebMay AY 
Bristol St Albans wed and Nov. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
At No. 75, Washington-Street, (opposite the 0} 


State House,——Entrance Cornhill-Court.) 


MOORE & PROWSE. 


TERMS.......TWO DOLLARS FIFTY CENTS: 
advance, or THREE DOLLARS payable semi-anr 
‘ally No subser‘ption receiyed for less than six mout. 
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